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Preface 


MILy DICKINSON was born in Amherst, 

Massachusetts, on December 10, 1830. 
She died there, after a life perfectly devoid of 
outward event, in 1886. She was thus an exact 
contemporary of Christina Rossetti, who was 
born five days earlier than she, and outlived her 
by eight years. Of her life we know little. Her 
father, Edward Dickinson, was a lawyer, and 
the Treasurer of Amherst College; and it is 
clear that what social or intellectual life was in 
that bleak era available, was available for her. 
That she did not choose to avail herself of it, 
except in very slight degree, is also clear; and 
that this choice, which was gradually to make 
of her life an almost inviolable solitude, was 
made early, is evident from her Lesters. In a 
letter dated 1853, when she was twenty-three 
years old, she remarked: ‘I do not go from 
home.’ By the time she was thirty, the habit of 
sequestration had become distinct, a subject on 
which she was explicit and emphatic in her 
letters to T. W. Higginson — editor of the 
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Atlantic Monthly at that time. She made it clear 
that if there was to be any question of a meeting 
between them, he would have to come to Am- 
herst —she would not go to Boston. Higgin- 
son, as a matter of fact, saw her twice, and his 
record of the encounter is practically the only 
record we have of her from any ‘literary’ 
personage of her lifetime. Even this is meagre 
— Higginson saw her superficially, as was in- 
evitable. Brave soldier, courtly gentleman, able 
editor, he was too much of the old school not 
to be a little puzzled by her poetry; and if he 
was fine enough to guess the fineness, he was 
not quite fine enough wholly to understand it. 
The brief correspondence between these two 
is an extraordinary document of unconscious 
irony — the urbanely academic editor reproach- 
ing his wayward pupil for her literary insub- 
ordination, her false quantities and reckless 
liberties with rhyme; the wayward pupil reply- 
ing with a humility, beautiful and pathetic, but 
remaining singularly, with unmalleable ob- 
stinacy, herself. ‘I saw her,’ wrote Higginson, 
‘but twice, face to face, and brought away the 
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impression of something as unique and remote 
as Undine or Mignon or Thekla.’ When, 
thirty years after the acquaintance had begun, 
and four after Emily Dickinson’s death, he was 
called upon to edit a selection from her poetry, 
practically none of which had been published 
during her lifetime, his scruples were less 
severe, and he wrote of her with generosity and 
insight. ‘After all,’ he then wrote, ‘when a 
thought takes one’s breath away, a lesson on 
grammar seems an impertinence.’ Again, ‘In 
many cases these verses will seem to the reader 
like poetry torn up by the roots.’ And again, 
‘A quality more suggestive of the poetry of 
Blake than of anything to be elsewhere found 
— flashes of wholly original and profound insight 
into nature and life.’ 

Thus began and ended Emily Dickinson’s 
only important connection with the literary life 
of her time. She knew, it is true, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, a poetess, for whose anthology, 4 
Masque of Poets, she gave the poem Success, one 
of the few poems she allowed publication during 
her life. And she knew the Bowles family, 
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owners and editors of The Springfield Repub- 
lican, at that time the ‘Manchester Guardian’ of 
New England—which, as she put it mis- 
chievously, was one of ‘such papers... as 
have nothing carnal in them.’ But these she 
seldom saw; and aside from these she had few 
intimates outside of her family: the circle of her 
world grew steadily smaller. This is a point of 
cardinal importance, but unfortunately little 
light has been thrown upon it. It is apparent 
that Miss Dickinson became a hermit by 
deliberate and conscious choice. ‘A recluse,’ 
wrote Higginson, ‘by temperament and habit, 
literally spending years without setting her foot 
beyond the doorstep, and many more years 
during which her walks were strictly limited 
to her father’s grounds, she habitually con- 
cealed her mind, like her person, from all but a 
very few friends; and it was with great diffi- 
culty that she was persuaded to print, during 
her lifetime, three or four poems.’ One of the 
co-editors of the ‘Poems: Second Series’ assures 
us that this voluntary hermitage was not due 
to any ‘love-disappointment,’ and that she was 
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‘not an invalid.’ ‘She had tried society and the 
world, and had found them lacking.’ But this, 
of course, tells us nothing. Her Letters show 
us convincingly that her girlhood was a nor- 
mally ‘social’ one — she was active, high-spirited, 
and endowed with a considerable gift for ex- 
travagant humour. As a young woman she 
had, so Mrs. Bianchi, a niece, informs us in the 
Life and Letters, several love-affairs, one of them 
tragic. But we have no right, without other 
testimony, to assume here any ground for the 
singular psychological change that came over 
her. The only other clue we have, of any sort, 
is the hint from one of her girlhood friends, 
that perhaps ‘she was longing for poetic sym- 
pathy.’ Perhaps! But we must hope that her 
relatives and literary executors will eventually 
see fit to publish a// her literary remains, verse 
and prose, and to give us thus, perhaps, a good 
deal more light on the nature of her life. Anec- 
dotes relating to her mischievousness, her wit, 
her waywardness, are not enough. It is amus- 
ing, if horrifying, to know that once, being 
anxious to dispose of some kittens, she put 
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them on a shovel, carried them into the cellar, 
and dropped them into the nearest jar — which, 
subsequently, on the occasion of the visit of a 
distinguished judge, turned out to have been 
the pickle-jar. We like to know, too, that 
even when her solitude was most remote 
she was in the habit of lowering from her 
window, by a string, small baskets of fruit 
or confectionery for children. But there are 
other things we should like to know much 
more. 

There seems, however, little likelihood of our 
being told, by her family, anything more; and if 
we seek for the causes of the psychic injury 
which so sharply turned her in upon herself, 
we can only speculate. Her letters, in this 
regard, give little light, only showing us again 
and again that the injury was deep. Of the fact 
that she suffered acutely from intellectual 
drought, there is evidence enough. One sees 
her vividly here — but one sees her, as it were, 
perpetually in'retreat; always discovering anew, 
with dismay, the intellectual limitations of her 
correspondents; she is discreet, pathetic, 
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baffled, a little humbled, and draws in her 
horns; takes sometimes a perverse pleasure in 
indulging more than ever, on the occasion of 
such a disappointment, in her love of a cryptic 
style —a delicate bombardment of parable and 
whim which she perfectly knows will stagger; 
and then again retreats to the safe ground of 
the superficial. It is perhaps for this reason 
that the letters give us so remarkably little 
information about her literary interests. The 
meagreness of literary allusion is astounding. 
The Brontés and the Brownings are referred 
to—she thought Alexander Smith ‘not very 
coherent’ — Joaquin Miller she ‘could not care 
about.’ Of her own work she speaks only in the 
brief unsatisfactory correspondence with Hig- 
ginson. To him she wrote in 1863: ‘I wrote no 
verse, but one or two, until this winter.’ Other- 
wise, no scrap of her own literary history: she 
appears to have existed in a vacuum. Of the 
literary events, tremendous for America, which 
were taking place during her most impression- 
able years, there is hardly a mention. Emerson 
was at the height of his career, and living only 
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sixty miles away: his poems came out when she 
was seventeen. When she was twenty, Haw- 
thorne published The Scarlet Letter, and The 
House of Seven Gables the year after. The same 
year, 1851, brought out Melville’s Moby Dick. 
The death of Poe took place in 1849 —in 1850 
was published the first collected edition of his 
poems. When she was twenty-four, Thoreau’s 
Walden appeared; when she was twenty-five, 
Leaves of Grass. One can say with justice that 
she came to full ‘consciousness’ at the very 
moment when American literature came to 
flower. That she knew this there cannot be any 
question; nor that she was stimulated and influ- 
enced by it. One must assume that she found 
in her immediate environment no one of her 
own stature with whom she could admit or 
discuss such things; that she lacked the energy 
or effrontery to voyage out into the unknown 
in search of such companionship; and that, 
lacking this courage and wanting this help, she 
became easily a prey to the then current Emer- 
sonian doctrine of mystical Individualism. In 
this connection, it is permissible to suggest 
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that her extreme self-seclusion and secrecy was 
both a protest and a display; a kind of vanity 
masquerading as modesty. She became increas- 
ingly precious, of her person as of her thought. 
Vanity is in her letters—at the last, an un- 
healthy vanity. She believes that anything she 
says, however brief, will be of importance; 
however cryptic, will be deciphered. She en- 
joys being something of a mystery, and she 
sometimes deliberately and awkwardly exag- 
gerates it. Even in notes of condolence — for 
which she had a morbid passion—she is 
' vain enough to indulge in sententiousness: as 
when she wrote, to a friend whose father had 
died on her wedding day: ‘Few daughters 
have the immortality of a father for a bridal 
gift.’ 

When we come to Emily Dickinson’s poetry, 
we find the Emersonian individualism clear 
enough, but perfectly Miss Dickinson’s. 
Henry James observed of Emerson: “The doc- 
trine of the supremacy of the individual to 
himself, of his originality and, as regards his 
own character, uxigue quality, must have had a 
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great charm for people living in a society in 
which introspection, thanks to the want of other 
entertainment, played almost the part of a social 
resource. ... There was... much relish for 
the utterances of a writer who would help one 
to take a picturesque view of one’s internal 
possibilities, and to find in the landscape of the 
soul all sorts of fine sunrises and moonlight 
effects.” This sums up admirably the social 
‘case’ of Miss Dickinson — it gives one a shrewd 
picture of the causes of her singular intro- 
version, and it suggests that we are perhaps 
justified in considering her the most perfect 
flower of New England Transcendentalism. 
In her mode of life, she carried the doctrine of 
self-sufficient individualism farther than Thor- 
eau carried it, or the naive zealots of Brook 
Farm. In her poetry, she carried it, with its 
complement of passionate moral mysticism, 
farther than Emerson: which is to say that as 
a poet she had more genius than he. Like 
Emerson, whose essays must greatly have in- 
fluenced her, and whose poetry, especially his 
gnomic poems, only a little less, she was from 
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the outset, and remained all her life, a singular 
mixture of Puritan and Freethinker. The prob- 
lems of good and evil, of life and death, 
obsessed her; the nature and destiny of the 
human soul; and Emerson’s theory of com- 
pensation. Towards God, as one of her earliest 
critics is reported to have said, ‘She exhibited 
an Emersonian self-possession.’ Indeed, she 
did not, and could not, accept the Puritan God 
at all. She was frankly irreverent, on occasion, 
a fact which seems to have made her editors a 
little uneasy —one hopes that it has not re- 
sulted in the suppression of any of her work. 
What she was irreverent to, of course, was 
the Puritan conception of God, the Puri- 
tan attitude toward Him. In ‘Drowning’ she 
observes: 


The Maker’s cordial visage, 
However good to see, 

Is shunned, we must admit it, 
Like an adversity. 


In another poem she refers to God as ‘a noted 
clergyman.’ She cries to Him: 
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Papa above! 

Regard a Mouse 
O’erpowered by the Cat; 
Reserve within Thy kingdom 
A ‘mansion’ for the Rat! 


Snug in seraphic cupboards 
To nibble all the day, 
While unsuspecting cycles 
Wheel pompously away. 


On another occasion she salutes God as ‘Bur- 
glar, banker, father’ —a flippancy which might 
have annoyed even the most advanced of her 
contemporaries. But perhaps the clearest reve- 
lation of her perfect metaphysical detachment is 
in the following poem from ‘The Single Hound’: 


Heavenly Father, take to Thee 
The supreme iniquity, 
Fashioned by Thy candid hand 
In a moment contraband. 
Though to trust us seems to us 
More respectful, — ‘we are dust.’ 
We apologize to Thee 
For Thine own Duplicity. 
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This, it must be repeated, is Emily Dickin- 
son’s opinion of the traditional and anthropo- 
morphic ‘God,’ who was still, in her day, a 
portentous Victorian gentleman. Her real 
reverence, the reverence that made hera mystic 
poet of the finest sort, was reserved for Nature, 
which seemed to her a more manifest and more 
beautiful evidence of Divine Will than creeds 
and churches. This she saw, observed, loved 
with a burning simplicity and passion which 
nevertheless did not exclude her very agile 
sense of humour. Her Nature poems, however, 
are not the most secretly revelatory or dramatic- 
ally compulsive of her poems, nor, on the whole, 
the best. They are often of extraordinary 
delicacy — nearly always give us, with deft 
brevity, the exact in terms of the quaint. But, 
also, they are often superficial — a mere affec- 
tionate playing with the smaller things that 
gave her delight; and to see her at her best and 
most characteristic and most profound, one 
must turn to the remarkable range of meta- 
physical speculation and ironic introspection 
which is displayed in those sections of her 
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posthumous books which her editors have 
captioned ‘Life,’ and ‘Time and Eternity.’ In 
the former sections are the greater number of 
her set ‘meditations’ on the nature of things. 
For some critics they will always appear too 
bare, bleak, and fragmentary. They have no 
trappings, only here and there a shred of pur- 
ple. It is as if Miss Dickinson who, in one of 
her letters uttered her contempt for the ‘obtru- 
sive body,’ had wanted to make them, as nearly 
as possible, disembodied thought. The thought 
is there, at all events, hard, bright, and clear; 
and her symbols, her metaphors, of which she 
could be prodigal, have an analogous clarity and 
translucency. What is also there, isa downright 
homeliness which is a perpetual surprise and 
delight. Emerson’s gnomic style she tunes up to 
the epigrammatic, — the epigrammatic she often 
carries to the point of the cryptic; she becomes 
what one might call an epigrammatic symbolist. 

Lay this laurel on the one 

Too intrinsic for renown. 

Laurel! veil your deathless tree, — 

Him you chasten, that is he! 
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This, from Poems: Second Series, verges peril- 
ously on the riddle. And it often happened 
that her passionate devotion to concise state- 
ment in terms of metaphor left for her readers a 
small rich emblem of which the colours tease, 
the thought entices, but the meaning escapes. 
Against this, however, should be set her cap- 
acity, when occasion came, for a granite sim- 
plicity, any parallel to which one must seek in 
the seventeenth century. This, for example, 
called ‘Parting.’ 


My life closed twice before its close; 
It yet remains to see 
If Immortality unveil 
A third event to me, 


So huge, so hopeless to conceive, 
As these that twice befell. 
Parting is all we know of heaven 
And all we need of hell. 


Or this, from ‘The Single Hound’: 


Not any sunny tone 
From any fervent zone 
Finds entrance there. 
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Better a grave of Balm 
Toward human nature’s home, 
And Robins near, 

Than a stupendous Tomb 
Proclaiming to the gloom 
How dead we are. 

Both these poems, it will be noted, deal with 
death; and it must be observed that the number 
of poems by Miss Dickinson on this subject is 
one of the most remarkable things about her. 
Death, and the problem of life after death, 
obsessed her. She seems to have thought of it 
constantly — she died all her life, she probed 
death daily. “That bareheaded life under grass 
worries one like a wasp,’ she wrote. Ulti- 
mately, the obsession became morbid, and her 
eagerness for details, after the death of a friend 
—the hungry desire to know how she died — 
became almost vulture-like. But the preoccu- 
pation, with its horrible uncertainties, — its 
doubts about Immortality, its hatred of the 
flesh, and its many reversals of both positions — 
gave us her sharpest work. The theme was 
inexhaustible for her. If her poetry seldom 
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became ‘lyrical,’ seldom departed from the 
colourless sobriety of its bare iambics and tone- 
less assonance, it did so most of all when the 
subject was death. Death profoundly and 
cruelly invited her. It was most of all when she 
tried ‘to touch the smile,’ and dipped her ‘fin- 
gers in the frost,’ that she took full possession 
of her genius. 

Her genius was, it remains to say, as erratic as 
it was brilliant. Her disregard for accepted 
forms or for regularities was incorrigible. 
Grammar, rhyme, metre, —anything went by 
the board if it stood in the way of thought or 
freedom of utterance. Sometimes this arro- 
gance was justified; sometimes not. She did 
not care in the least for variety of effect — of her 
six hundred odd poems practically all are in 
octosyllabic quatrains or couplets, sometimes 
with rhyme, sometimes with assonance, some- 
times with neither. Everywhere, when one 
first comes to these poems, one seems to see 
nothing but a colourless dry monotony. How 
deceptive a monotony, concealing what reserves 
of depth and splendour; what subtleties of 
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mood and tone! Once adjust oneself to the 
spinsterly angularity of the mode, its lack of 
eloquence or rhetorical speed, its naive and 
often prosaic directness, one discovers felicities 
of thought and phrase on every page. The 
magic is terse and sure. And ultimately one 
simply sighs at Miss Dickinson’s singular per- 
versity, her lapses and tyrannies, and accepts 
them as an inevitable part of the strange and 
original genius she was. The lapses and tyran- 
nies become a positive charm — one even sus- 
pects they were deliberate. They satisfied her — 
therefore they satisfy us. This marks, of course, 
our complete surrender to her highly individual 
gift, and to the singular sharp beauty, present 
everywhere, of her personality. These two 
things cannot be separated; and together, one 
must suppose, they suffice to put her among the 
finest poets in the language. 


CONRAD AIKEN. 
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THE SECRET 


Omg things that fly there be, — 
Birds, hours, the bumble-bee: 
Of these no elegy. 


Some things that stay there be, — 
Grief, hills, eternity: 
Nor this behooveth me. 


There are, that resting, rise. 
Can I expound the skies? 
How still the riddle lies! 
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THE CUP 


BrinG an unaccustomed wine 
To lips long parching, next to mine, 
And summon them to drink. 


Crackling with fever, they essay; 

I turn my brimming eyes away, 
And come next hour to look. 

The hands still hug the tardy glass; 
The lips I would have cooled, alas! 
Are so superfluous cold, 


I would as soon attempt to warm 
The bosoms where the frost has lain 


Ages beneath the mould. 


Some other thirsty there may be 
To whom this would have pointed me 
Had it remained to speak. 


And so I always bear the cup 
If, haply, mine may be the drop 
Some pilgrim thirst to slake, — 
If, haply, any say to me, 

‘Unto the little, unto me,’ 
When I at last awake. 
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ef SYLLABLE 


Outp mortal lip divine 
The undeveloped freight 
Of a delivered syllable, 
*Twould crumble with the weight. 
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PARTING 
Y life closed twice before its close; 
It yet remains to see 


If Immortality unveil 
A third event to me, 


So huge, so hopeless to conceive, 
As these that twice befell. 

Parting is all we know of heaven, 
And all we need of hell. 
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THE UNSPEAKABLE 


Founp the phrase to every thought 
I ever had, but one; 

And that defies me, —as a hand 

Did try to chalk the sun 


To races nurtured in the dark; — 
How would your own begin? 
Can blaze be done in cochineal, 
Or noon in mazarin? 
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THEN LOST. THOUGHT 


Fett a clearing in my mind 
As if my brain had split; 
I tried to match it, seam by seam, 
But could not make them fit. 


The thought behind I strove to join 
Unto the thought before, 
But sequence ravelled out of reach 


Like balls upon a floor. 
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DROWNING 
Rowninc is not so pitiful 
As the attempt to rise. 
Three times, ’tis said, a sinking man 
Comes up to face the skies, 
And then declines for ever 
To that abhorred abode 
Where hope and he part company, — 
For he is grasped of God. 
The Maker’s cordial visage, 
However good to see, 
Is shunned, we must admit it, 
Like an adversity. 
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THE BELLS 


Ow still the bells in steeples stand, 
Till, swollen with the sky, 
They leap upon their silver feet 
In frantic melody! 
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THE BIRDIN THE ORCHARD 


Have a king who does not speak; 


So, wondering, thro’ the hours meek 
I trudge the day away, — 


Half glad when it is night and sleep, 
If, haply, thro’ a dream to peep 
In parlours shut by day. 


And if I do, when morning comes, 
It is as if a hundred drums 
Did round my pillow roll, 
And shouts fill all my childish sky, 
And bells keep saying ‘victory’ 
From steeples in my soul! 


And if I don’t, the little Bird 

Within the Orchard is not heard, 
And I omit to pray, 

‘Father, Thy will be done’ to-day, 

For my will goes the other way, 
And it were perjury! 


DISENCHANTIMENT 


T dropped so low in my regard 
I heard it hit the ground, 
And go to pieces on the stones 
At bottom of my mind; 


Yet blamed the fate that fractured, less 
Than I reviled myself 

For entertaining plated wares 
Upon my silver shelf. 
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POWER 


Ov cannot put a fire out; 
A thing that can ignite 
Can go, itself, without a fan 
Upon the slowest night. 


You cannot fold a flood 
And put it in a drawer, — 
Because the winds would find it out, 
And tell your cedar floor. 
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ESCAPE 


Never hear the word ‘escape’ 
Without a quicker blood, 

A sudden expectation, 

A flying attitude. 


I never hear of prisons broad 
By soldiers battered down, 

But I tug childish at my bars, — 
Only to fail again! 
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COMPENSATION. 


Or each ecstatic instant 

We must an anguish pay 
In keen and quivering ratio 
To the ecstasy. 


For each beloved hour 

Sharp pittances of years, 
Bitter contested farthings 

And coffers heaped with tears. 
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A PRAYER 


Meant to have but modest needs, 

Such as content, and heaven; 
Within my income these could lie, 
And life and I keep even. 


But since the last included both, 
It would suffice my prayer 

But just for one to stipulate, 
And grace would grant the pair. 


And so, upon this wise I prayed, — 
Great Spirit, give to me 

A heaven not so large as yours, 
But large enough for me. 


A smile suffused Jehovah’s face; 
The cherubim withdrew; 

Grave saints stole out to look at me, 
And showed their dimples, too. 


I left the place with all my might, — 
My prayer away I threw; 
The quiet ages picked it up, 
And Judgment twinkled, too, 
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That one so honest be extant 
As take the tale for true 

That ‘Whatsoever you shall ask, 
Itself be given you.’ 


But I, grown shrewder, scan the skies 
With a suspicious air, — 
As children, swindled for the first, 


All swindlers be, infer. 
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REVELATION. 


He thought beneath so slight a film 
Is more distinctly seen, — 

As laces just reveal the surge, 

Or mists the Apennine. 
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S.P. 


ASPIRATION. 


JE never know how high we are 
Till we are called to rise; 
And then, if we are true to plan, 
Our statures touch the skies. 


The heroism we recite 
Would be a daily thing, 

Did not ourselves the cubits warp 
For fear to be a king. 


THE INEVITABLE 


Hite I was fearing it, it came, 
But came with less of fear, 
Because that fearing it so long 
Had almost made it dear. 
There is a fitting a dismay, 
A fitting a despair. 
"Tis harder knowing it is due, 
Than knowing it is here. 
The trying on the utmost, 
The morning it is new, 
Is terribler than wearing it 
A whole existence through. 
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THE RAILWAY TRAIN. 
Like to see it lap the miles, 
And lick the valleys up, 


And stop to feed itself at tanks; 
And then, prodigious, step 


Around a pile of mountains, 
And, supercilious, peer 

In shanties by the sides of roads; 
And then a quarry pare 


To fit its sides, and crawl between, 
Complaining all the while 
In horrid, hooting stanza; 


Then chase itself downhill 


And neigh like Boanerges; 
Then, punctual as a star, 

Stop — docile and omnipotent — 
At its own stable door. 
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THE SHOW 


He show is not the show, 
But they that go. 
Menagerie to me 
My neighbour be. 
Fair play — 


Both went to see. 
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ef THOUGHT 


THOUGHT went up my mind to-day 
That I have had before, 

But did not finish, — some way back, 

I could not fix the year, 


Nor where it went, nor why it came 
The second time to me, 

Nor definitely what it was, 

Have I the art to say. 


But somewhere in my soul, I know 
I’ve met the thing before; 

It just reminded me — ’twas all — 
And came my way no more. 
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TOO MUCH 


SHOULD have been too glad, I see, 
Too lifted for the scant degree 
Of life’s penurious round; 
My little circuit would have shamed 
This new circumference, have blamed 
The homelier time behind. 


I should have been too saved, I see, 

Too rescued; fear too dim to me 
That I could spell the prayer 

I knew so perfect yesterday, — 

That scalding one, ‘Sabachthani,’ 
Recited fluent here. 


Earth would have been too much, I see, 
And heaven not enough for me; 
I should have had the joy 
Without the fear to justify, — 
The palm without the Calvary; 


So, Saviour, crucify. 


Defeat whets victory, they say; 

The reefs in old Gethsemane 
Endear the shore beyond. 

"Tis beggars banquets best define; 

"Tis thirsting vitalizes wine, — 
Faith faints to undead: 
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LOST HEAVEN. 


Xcept the heaven had come so near, 
So seemed to choose my door, 

The distance would not haunt me so; 

I had not hoped before. 


But just to hear the grace depart 
I never thought to see, 

Afflicts me with a double loss; 
"Tis lost, and lost to me. 
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THE GOAL 


Acu life converges to some centre 
Expressed or still; 
Exists in every human nature 


A goal, 


Admitted scarcely to itself, it may be, 
Too fair 

For credibility’s temerity 

To dare. 


Adored with caution, as a brittle heaven, 
To reach 


Were hopeless as the rainbow’s raiment 
To touch, 


Yet persevered toward, surer for the distance; 
How high 


Unto the saints’ slow diligence 
The sky! 


Ungained, it may be, by a life’s low venture, 
But then, 


Eternity enables the endeavouring 
Again. 


ALONE 


7 Hen I hoped I feared, 
Since I hoped I dared; 
Everywhere alone 
As a church remain; 
Spectre cannot harm, 
Serpent cannot charm; 
He deposes doom, 
Who hath suffered him. 
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- HUNGER, 
Nove significance a starving man at- 
taches 
To food 
Far off; he sighs, and therefore hopeless, 
And therefore good. 


Partaken, it relieves indeed, but proves us 
That spices fly 

In the receipt. It was the distance 

Was savoury. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


GAINED it so, 
By climbing slow, 
By catching at the twigs that grow 
Between the bliss and me. 
It hung so high, 
As well the sky 
Attempt by strategy. 


I said I gained it, — 

This was all. 
Look, how I clutch it, 

Lest it fall, 
And I a pauper go; 
Unfitted by an instant’s grace 
For the contented beggar’s face 
I wore an hour ago. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


T might be easier 
To fail with land in sight, 
Than gain my blue peninsula 


To perish of delight. 
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GENTLEWOMEN 


Har soft, cherubic creatures 
These gentlewomen are! 
One would as soon assault a plush 
Or violate a star. 


Such dimity convictions, 
A horror so refined 

Of freckled human nature, 
Of Deity ashamed, — 


It’s such a common glory, 
A fisherman’s degree! 

Redemption, brittle lady, 
Be so, ashamed of thee. 
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ATTITUDES 


O hang our head ostensibly 
And subsequent to find 
That such was not the posture 
Of our immortal mind, 


Affords the sly presumption 
That, in‘so dense-a fuzz, 
You, too, take cobweb attitudes 

Upon a plane of gauze! 
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REMEMBRANCE 
Ememsrance has a rear and front, — 
Tis something like a house; 
It has a garret also 
For refuse and the mouse, 


Besides, the deepest cellar 
That ever mason hewed; 

Look to it, by its fathoms 
Ourselves be not pursued. 
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THE SILENT 


Irs, and Death, and Giants 
Such as these, are still. 
Minor apparatus, hopper of the mill, 
Beetle at the candle, 
Or a fife’s small fame, 
Maintain by accident 
That they proclaim. 
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LOST ¥OYr 


Hap a daily bliss 
I half-indifferent viewed, 
Till sudden I perceived it stir, — 
It grew as I pursued, 


Till when, around a crag, 
It wasted from my sight, 
Enlarged beyond my utmost scope, 
I learned its sweetness right. 


GRIEFS 


Measvurz every grief I meet 
With analytic eyes; 

I wonder if it weighs like mine, 
Or has an easier size. 


I wonder if they bore it long, 
Or did it just begin? 

I could not tell the date of mine, 
It feels so old a pain. 


I wonder if it hurts to live, 
And if they have to try, 

And whether, could they choose between, 
They would not rather die. 


I wonder if when years have piled — 
Some thousands — on the cause 
Of early hurt, if such a lapse 
Could give them any pause; 


Or would they go on aching still 
Through centuries above, 
Enlightened to a larger pain 
By contrast with the love. 
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The grieved are many, I am told; 
The reason deeper lies, — 

Death is but one and comes but once, 
And only nails the eyes. 


There’s grief of want, and grief of cold, — 
A sort they call ‘despair’; 

There’s banishment from native eyes, 
In sight of native air. 


And though I may not guess the kind 
Correctly, yet to me 

A piercing comfort it affords 
In passing Calvary, 


To note the fashions of the cross, 
Of those that stand alone, 

Still fascinated to presume 
That some are like my own. 
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VENTURES 
INTE to fail, but infinite to venture. 
For the one ship that struts the shore 
Many’s the gallant, overwhelmed creature 
Nodding in navies nevermore. 
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of BOOK 


Here is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul! 
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DECEPTION. 


Know that he exists 
Somewhere, in silence. 
He has hid his rare life 


From our gross eyes. 


Tis an instant’s play, 
’Tis a fond ambush, 
Just to make bliss 
Earn her own surprise! 


But, should the play 
Prove piercing earnest, 
Should the glee glaze 
In death’s stiff stare, 


Would not the fun 
Look too expensive? 


Would not the jest 
Have crawled too far? 
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MELODIES UNHEARD 


Usicians wrestle everywhere: 
All day, among the crowded air, 
I hear the silver strife; 
And — waking long before the dawn — 
Such transport breaks upon the town 
I think it that ‘new life!’ 


It is not bird, it has no nest; 
Nor band, in brass and scarlet dressed, 
Nor tambourine, nor man; 
It is not hymn from pulpit read, — 
The morning stars the treble led 
On time’s first afternoon! 


Some say it is the spheres at play! 
Some say that bright majority 
Of vanished dames and men! 
Some think it service in the place 
Where we, with late, celestial face, 
Please God, shall ascertain! 
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THE TEST 


Can wade grief, 
Whole pools of it, — 
I’m used to that. 
But the least push of joy 
Breaks up my feet, 
And I tip — drunken. 
Let no pebble smile, 
"Twas the new liquor, — 


That was all! 


Power is only pain, 
Stranded, through discipline, 
Till weights will hang. 

Give balm to giants, 

And they’ll wilt, like men. 
Give Himmaleh, — 


They'll carry him! 
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HOPE 


Ope is a subtle glutton; 
He feeds upon the fair; 
And yet, inspected closely, 
What abstinence is there! 


His is the: halcyon table 
That never seats but one, 
And whatsoever is consumed 
The same amounts remain. 
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FORBIDDEX, FRUIT 
I 
OrBIDDEN fruit a flavour has 
That lawful orchards mocks; 
How luscious lies the pea within 


The pod that Duty locks! 
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FORBIDDEN, FRUIT 


I 
Eaven is what I cannot reach! 
The apple on the tree, 
Provided it do hopeless hang, 
That ‘heaven’ is, to me. 


The colour on the cruising cloud, 
The interdicted ground 

Behind the hill, the house behind, — 
There Paradise is found! 
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SUPERIORITY TO FATE 


Uperiorirty to fate 

Is difficult to learn. 

Tis not conferred by any, 
But possible to earn 


A pittance at a time, 
Until, to her surprise, 
The soul with strict economy 
Subsists till Paradise. 
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TIME’S LESSON. 


He heart asks pleasure first, 

And then, excuse from pain; 
And then, those little anodynes 
That deaden suffering; 


And then, to go to sleep; 
And then, if it should be 
The will of its Inquisitor, 
The liberty to die. 
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CONFORMITY 
Ucu madness is divinest sense 
To a discerning eye; 
Much sense the starkest madness. 
"Tis the majority 
In this, as all, prevails. 
Assent, and you are sane; 
Demur, — you’re straightway dangerous, 
And handled with a chain. 
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EXPERIENCE 


STEPPED from plank to plank 
So slow and cautiously ; 
The stars about my head I felt, 
About my feet the sea. 


I knew not but the next 
Would be my final inch, — 
This gave me that precarious gait 
Some call experience. 
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BRAZIL 


Asxkep no other thing, 
No other was denied. 
I offered Being for it; 
The mighty merchant smiled. 


Brazil? He twirled a button, 


Without a glance my way: 
‘But, madam, is there nothing else 


That we can show to-day?’ 
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EXCLUSION. 


HE soul selects her own society, 
Then shuts the door; 

On her divine majority 

Obtrude no more. 


Unmoved, she notes the chariot’s pausing 
At her low gate; 

Unmoved, an emperor is kneeling 

Upon her mat. 


I’ve known her from an ample nation 
Choose one; 

Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone. 
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THE MYSTERY OF PAIN, 


Ain has an element of blank; 
It cannot recollect 
When it began, or if there were 
A day when it was not. 


It has no future but itself, 

Its infinite realms contain 

Its past, enlightened to perceive 
New periods of pain. 
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LEANING AGAINST THE SUN 


Taste a liquor never brewed, 

From tankards scooped in pearl; 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol! 


Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 


When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more! 


Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 

To see the little tippler 

Leaning against the sun! 
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BELSHAZZAR 


E.sHAzzar had a letter, — 
He never had but one; 
Belshazzar’s correspondent 
Concluded and begun 
In that immortal copy 
The conscience of us all 
Can read without its glasses 
On revelation’s wall. 
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THE BRAIN. 


He brain within its groove 
Runs evenly and true; 
But let a splinter swerve, 
*T were easier for you 
To put the water back 
When floods have slit the hills, 
And scooped a turnpike for themselves, 
And blotted out the mills! 
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DUPLICITY 


: Eaven_y Father,’ take to Thee 
The supreme iniquity, 

Fashioned by thy candid hand 

In a moment contraband. 

Though to trust us seem to us 

More respectful — ‘we are dust.’ 

We apologize to Thee 

For Thine own Duplicity. 
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THE LIGHT 


I SHoweD her heights she never saw — 
“Would’st climb?’ I said, 

She said ‘Not so’ — 

“With me?’ I said, ‘With me?’ 

I showed her secrets, — 

Morning’s nest, 

The rope that Nights were put across — 

And now, ‘Would’st have me for a Guest?’ 
She could not find her yes — 

And then, I brake my life, and lo! 

A light for her did solemn glow 

The larger, as her face withdrew — 

And could she, further, ‘No’? 
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NIGHTFALL 


IcuTLy stepped a yellow star 
To its lofty place, 
Loosed the Moon her silver hat 
From her lustral face. 
All of evening softly lit 
As an astral hall — 
‘Father,’ I observed to Heaven, 
“You are punctual.’ 
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SOLITUDE 


Here is a solitude of space, 

A solitude of sea, 
A solitude of death, but these 
Society shall be, 
Compared with that profounder site, 
That polar privacy, 
A Soul admitted to Itself: 
Finite Infinity. 
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MY FOOT WON THE TIDE 


Y Wheel is in the dark, — 
I cannot see a spoke, 

Yet know its dripping feet 

Go round and round. 


My foot is on the tide — 
An unfrequented road, 
Yet have all roads 

A ‘clearing ’ at the end. 


Some have resigned the Loom, 

Some in the busy tomb 

Find quaint employ, 

Some with new, stately feet 

Pass royal through the gate, 

Flinging the problem back at you and I. 
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PERCEPTION. 


Erception of an 

Object costs 
Precise the Object’s loss. 
Perception in itself a gain 
Replying to its price; 
The Object Absolute is naught, 
Perception sets it fair, 
And then upbraids a Perfectness 
That situates so far. 
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THE SUM 


Ow at my problem bending, 
Another problem comes, 
Larger than mine, serener, 
Involving statelier sums; 
I check my busy pencil, 
My ciphers slip away; 
Wherefore, my baffled fingers, 
Time Eternity? 
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A PRAYER, 


Apa above! 

Regard a Mouse 
O’erpowered by the Cat; 
Reserve within Thy Kingdom 
A ‘mansion’ for the Rat! 


Snug in seraphic cupboards 
To nibble all the day, 
While unsuspecting cycles 
Wheel pompously away. 
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THE CLOWN. 


Litrie madness in the Spring 

Is wholesome even for the King; 
But God be with the Clown, 
Who ponders this tremendous scene, — 
This whole experiment of green, — 
As if it were his own! 
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THE DREAM 


N winter, in my room, 
I came upon a worm, 
Pink, lank, and warm. 
But as he was a worm 
And worms presume, 
Not quite with him at home — 
Secured him by a string 
To something neighbouring, 
And went along. 


A trifle afterward 

A thing occurred, 

I'd not believe it if I heard — 
But state with creeping blood; 
A snake, with mottles rare, 
Surveyed my chamber floor, 
In feature as the worm before, 
But ringed with power. 

The very string 

With which I tied him, too, 
When he was mean and new, 
That string was there. 
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I shrank — ‘How fair you are!’ 
Propitiation’s claw — 

‘Afraid,’ he hissed, 

‘Of me? 

‘No cordiality?’ 

He fathomed me. 


Then, to a rhythm slim 
Secreted in his form, 
As patterns swim, 
Projected him. 


That time I flew, 

Both eyes his way, 
Lest he pursue — 

Nor ever ceased to run, 
Till, in a distant town, 
Towns on from mine — 
I sat me down; 

This was a dream. 


eAPOTHEOSIS 


Ome slowly, Eden! 
Lips unused to thee, 
Bashful, sip thy jasmines, 
As the fainting bee, 


Reaching late his flower, 
Round her chamber hums, 
Counts his nectars — enters, 
And is lost in balms! 
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THE WIFE 


HE rose to his requirement, dropped 
The playthings of her life 

To take the honourable work 

Of woman and of wife. 


If aught she missed in her new day 
Of amplitude, or awe, 

Or first prospective, or the gold 

In using wore away, 


It lay unmentioned, as the sea 
Develops pearl and weed, 

But only to himself is known 
The fathoms they abide. 
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TRANSPLANTED 


S if some little Arctic flower, 
Upon the polar hem, 
Went wandering down the latitudes, 
Until it puzzled came 
To continents of summer, 
To firmaments of sun, 
To strange, bright crowds of flowers, 
And birds of foreign tongue! 
I say, as if this little flower 
To Eden wandered in — 
What then? Why, nothing, only 
Your inference therefrom! 
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PROOF 


Har I did always love, 
I bring thee proof: 
That till I loved 
I did not love enough. 


That I shall love alway, 

I offer thee 

That love is life, 

And life hath immortality. 


This, dost thou doubt, sweet? 
Then have I 

Nothing to show 

But Calvary. 
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SUSPENSE 


Lysrum is as far as to 

The very nearest room, 
If in that room a friend await 
Felicity or doom. 


What fortitude the soul contains, 
That it can so endure 

The accent of a coming foot, 
The opening of a door! 
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DELAY 


F you were coming in the fall, 
I’d brush the summer by 
With half a smile and half a spurn, 
As housewives do a fly. 


If I could see you in a year, 

I’d wind the months in balls, 

And put them each in separate drawers, 
Until their time befalls. 


If only centuries delayed, 
I’d count them on my hand, 
Subtracting till my fingers dropped 


Into Van Diemen’s land. 


If certain, when this life was out, 
That yours and mine should be, 
I’d toss it yonder like a rind, 
And taste eternity. 


But now, all ignorant of the length 
Of time’s uncertain wing, 

It goads me, like the goblin bee, 
That will not state its sting.. 
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W HO? 


Y friend must be a bird, 
Because it flies! 
Mortal my friend must be, 
Because it dies! 
Barbs has it, like a bee. 
Ah, curious friend, 
Thou puzzlest me. 
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of WHIP 


Or with a club the heart is broken, 
Nor with a stone; 
A whip, so small you could not see it. 
I’ve known 


To lash the magic creature 
Till it fell, 

Yet that whip’s name too noble 
Then to tell. 


Magnanimous of bird 
By boy descried, 

To sing unto the stone 
Of which it died. 
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WE OUTGROW LOVE 


E outgrow love like other things 
And put it in the drawer, 
Till it an antique fashion shows 
Like costumes grandsires wore. 
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LOVALES 


Purr the lark and you'll find the music, 
Bulb after bulb, in silver rolled, 
Scantily dealt to the summer morning, 
Saved for your ear when lutes be old. 


Loose the flood, you shall find it patent, 
Gush after gush, reserved for you; 

Scarlet experiment! sceptic Thomas, 
Now, do you doubt that your bird was true? 
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SATISFIED 
Nz blessing had I, than the rest 


So larger to my eyes 
That I stopped gauging, satisfied, 
For this enchanted size. 


It was the limit of my dream, 
The focus of my prayer, — 

A perfect, paralysing bliss 
Contented as despair. 


I knew no more of want or cold, 
Phantasms both become, 

For this new value in the soul, 
Supremest earthly sum. 


The heaven below the heaven above 
Obscured with ruddier hue. 
Life’s latitude leant over-full; 


The judgment perished, too. 


Why joys so scantily disburse, 
Why Paradise defer, 
Why floods are served to us in bowls, — 
I speculate no more. 
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READING THE LETTER 


He way I read a letter’s this: 

’Tis first I lock the door, 
And push it with my fingers next, 
For transport it be sure. 


And then I go the farthest off 
To counteract a knock; 

Then draw my little letter forth 
And softly pick its lock. 


Then, glancing narrow at the wall, 
And narrow at the floor, 

For firm conviction of a mouse 
Not exorcised before, 


Peruse how infinite I am 

To—no one that you know! 

And sigh for lack of heaven, — but not 
The heaven the creeds bestow. 
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(CHOICE 


F all the souls that stand create 
I have elected one. 
When sense from spirit files away, 
And subterfuge is done; 


When that which is and that which was 
Apart, intrinsic, stand, 

And this brief tragedy of flesh 

Is shifted like a sand; 


When figures show their royal front 
And mists are carved away, — 
Behold the atom I preferred 

To all the lists of clay! 
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eAT HOME 


He night was wide, and furnished scant 
With but a single star, 

That often as a cloud it met 

Blew out itself for fear. 


The wind pursued the little bush, 
And drove away the leaves 
November left; then clambered up 
And fretted in the eaves. 


No squirrel went abroad; 

A dog’s belated feet 

Like intermittent plush were heard 
Adown the empty street. 


To feel if blinds be fast, 

And closer to the fire 

Her little rocking-chair to draw, 
And shiver for the poor, 


The housewife’s gentle task. 

“How pleasanter,’ said she 

Unto the sofa opposite, 

“The sleet than May — no thee!’ 
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CHARM 


CuarM invests a face 
Imperfectly beheld, — 
The lady dare not lift her veil 

For fear it be dispelled. 


But peers beyond her mesh, 
And wishes, and denies, — 
Lest interview annul a want 
That image satisfies. 
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THE LOVERS 


HE rose did caper on her cheek, 
Her bodice rose and fell, 
Her pretty speech, like drunken men, 
Did stagger pitiful. 


Her fingers fumbled at her work, — 
Her needle would not go; 

What ailed so smart a little maid 
It puzzled me to know. 


Till opposite I spied a cheek 
That bore another rose; 

Just opposite, another speech 
That like the drunkard goes; 


A vest that, like the bodice, danced 
To the immortal tune, — 

Till those two troubled little clocks 
Ticked softly into one. 
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eALPS 


N lands I never saw, they say, 
Immortal Alps look down, 
Whose bonnets touch the firmament, 
Whose sandals touch the town, — 


Meek at whose everlasting feet 

A myriad daisies play. 

Which, sir, are you, and which am I, 
Upon an August day? 
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THE LOST ¥€WEL 


HELp a jewel in my fingers 

And went to sleep. 
The day was warm, and winds were prosy; 
I said: “Twill keep.’ 


I woke and chid my honest fingers, — 
The gem was gone; 

And now an amethyst remembrance 
Is all I own. 
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ESCAPE 


Har if I say I shall not wait? 
What if I burst the fleshly gate 
And pass, escaped, to thee? 
What if I file this mortal off, 
See where it hurt me, — that’s enough, — 
And wade in liberty? 


They cannot take us any more, — 
Dungeons may call, and guns implore; 
Unmeaning now, to me, 

As laughter was an hour ago, 

Or laces, or a travelling show, 


Or who died yesterday! 
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III 


NATURE 


WHY? 


He murmur of a bee 

A witchcraft yieldeth me. 
If any ask me why, 
’T were easier to die 


Than tell. 


The red upon the hill 
Taketh away my will; 

If anybody sneer, 

Take care, for God is here, 
That’s all. 


The breaking of the day 
Addeth to my degree; 
If any ask me how, 


Artist, who drew me so, 
Must tell! 
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PURCHASE 


Eruaps you’d like to buy a flower? 
But I could never sell. 


If you would like to borrow 
Until the daffodil 


Unties her yellow bonnet 
Beneath the village door, 
Until the bees, from clover rows 


Their hock and sherry draw, 
Why, I will lend until just then, 


But not an hour more! 
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THE ORIOLE’S SECRET 


O hear an oriole sing 
May be a common thing, 
Or only a divine. 


It is not of the bird 
Who sings the same, unheard, 
As unto crowd. 


The fashion of the ear 
Attireth that it hear 
In dun or fair. 


So whether it be rune, 
Or whether it be none, 
Is of within; 


The ‘tune is in the tree,’ 
The sceptic showeth me; 
‘No, sir! In thee!’ 
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SUMMER'S OBSEQUIES 


He gentian weaves her fringes, 
The maple’s loom is red. 

My departing blossoms 

Obviate parade. 


A brief, but patient illness, 
An hour to prepare; 

And one, below this morning, 
Is where the angels are. 


It was a short procession, — 
The bobolink was there, 

An aged bee addressed us, 
And then we knelt in prayer. 


We trust that she was willing, — 
We ask that we may be. 
Summer, sister, seraph, 

Let us go with thee! 


In the name of the bee 
And of the butterfly 


And of the breeze, amen! - 
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HALF-PAST THREE 


T half-past three, a single bird 
Unto a silent sky 

Propounded but a single term 

Of cautious melody. 


At half-past four, experiment 
Had subjugated test, 

And lo! her silver principle 
Supplanted all the rest. 


At half-past seven, element 

Nor implement was seen, 

And place was where the presence was, 
Circumference between. 
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THE ROBIN. 


HE robin is the one 
That interrupts the morn 
With hurried, few, express reports 


When March is scarcely on. 


The robin is the one 

That overflows the noon 
With her cherubic quantity, 
An April but begun. 


The robin is the one 

That speechless from her nest 
Submits that home and certainty 
And sanctity are best. 
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APRIL 


N altered look about the hills; 
A Tyrian light the village fills; 
A wider sunrise in the dawn; 
A deeper twilight on the lawn; 
A print of a vermilion foot; 
A purple finger on the slope; 
A flippant fly upon the pane; 
A spider at his trade again; 
An added strut in chanticleer; 
A flower expected everywhere; 
An axe shrill singing in the woods; 
Fern-odours on untravelled roads, — 
All this, and more I cannot tell 
A furtive look you know as well, 
And Nicodemus’ mystery 
Receives its annual reply. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD 


Route of evanescence 
With a revolving wheel; 
A resonance of emerald, 
A rush of cochineal; 
And every blossom on the bush 
Adjusts its tumbled head, — 
The mail from Tunis, probably, 


An easy morning’s ride. 
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BLTH esta 


STARTED early, took my dog, 
And visited the sea; 
The mermaids in the basement 
Came out to look at me, 


And frigates in the upper floor 
Extended hempen hands, 
Presuming me to be a mouse 
Aground, upon the sands. 


But no man moved me till the tide 
Went past my simple shoe, 

And past my apron and my belt, 
And past my bodice too, 


And made as he would eat me up 
As wholly as a dew 

Upon a dandelion’s sleeve — 

And then I started too. 


And he —he followed close behind; 
I felt his silver heel 
Upon my ankle, -- then my shoes 
Would overflow with pearl. 
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Until we met the solid town, 
No man he seemed to know; 
And bowing with a mighty look 
At me, the sea withdrew. 
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OLD-FASHIONED 


Rcrurvs is his other name, — 
I’d rather call him star! 

It’s so unkind of science 

To go and interfere! 


I pull a flower from the woods, — 
A monster with a glass 

Computes the stamens in a breath, 
And has her in a class. ~ 


Whereas I took the butterfly 
Aforetime in my hat, 
He sits erect in cabinets, 


The clover-bells forgot. 


What once was heaven, is zenith now. 


Where I proposed to go 


When time’s brief masquerade was done, 


Is mapped, and charted too! 


What if the poles should frisk about 
And stand upon their heads! 

I hope I’m ready for the worst, 
Whatever prank betides! 
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Perhaps the kingdom of Heaven’s changed! 
I hope the children there 

Won’t be new-fashioned when I come, 
And laugh at me, and stare! 


I hope the father in the skies 

Will lift his little girl, — 
Old-fashioned, naughty, everything, — 
Over the stile of pearl! 


e4 TEMPEST 


N awful tempest mashed the air, 
The clouds were gaunt and few; 
A black, as of a spectre’s cloak, 
Hid heaven and earth from view. 


The creatures chuckled on the roofs 

And whistled in the air, 

And shook their fists and gnashed their teeth, 
And swung their frenzied hair. 


The morning lit, the birds arose; 
The monster’s faded eyes 
Turned slowly to his native coast, 
And peace was Paradise! 
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TILER SEA 


N everywhere of silver, 

With ropes of sand 
To keep it from effacing 
The track called land. 
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INTHE GARDEXR 
Brrp came down the walk: 
He did not know I saw; 
He bit an angle-worm in halves 
And ate the fellow, raw. 


And then he drank a dew 

From a convenient grass, 

And then hopped sidewise to the wall 
To let a beetle pass. 


He glanced with rapid eyes 

That hurried all abroad, — 

They looked like frightened beads, I thought; 
He stirred his velvet head 


Like one in danger; cautious, 
I offered him a crumb, 

And he unrolled his feathers 

And rowed him softer home 


Than oars divide the ocean, 

Too silver for a seam, 

Or butterflies, off banks of noon, 
Leap, plashless, as they swim. 
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THE SNAKE 


Narrow fellow in the grass 
Occasionally rides; 
You may have met him, — did you not, 
His notice sudden is. 


The grass divides as with a comb, 
A spotted shaft is seen; 

And then it closes at your feet 
And opens farther on. 


He likes a boggy acre, 

A floor too cool for corn. 

Yet when a child, and barefoot, 
I more than once, at morn, 


Have passed, I thought, a whip-lash 
Unbraiding in the sun, — 

When, stooping to secure it, 

It wrinkled, and was gone. 


Several of nature’s people 
I know, and they know me; 
I feel for them a transport 
Of cordiality ; 
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But never met this fellow, 
Attended or alone, 

Without a tighter breathing, 
And zero at the bone. 
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THE STORM 


Here came a wind like a bugle; 
It quivered through the grass, 
And a green chill upon the heat 
So ominous did pass 
We barred the windows and the doors 
As from an emerald ghost; 
The doom’s electric moccason 
That very instant passed. 
On a strange mob of panting trees, 
And fences fled away, 
And rivers where the houses ran 
The living looked that day. 
The bell within the steeple wild 
The flying tidings whirled. 
How much can come 
And much can go, 
And yet abide the world! 
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THE SPIDER. 


SPIDER sewed at night 
Without a light 
Upon an arc of white. 
If ruff it was of dame 
Or shroud of gnome, 
Himself, himself inform. 
Of immortality 
His strategy 
Was physiognomy. 
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NORA 
Know a place where summer strives 
With such a practised frost, 
She each year leads her daisies back, 
Recording briefly, ‘Lost.’ 


But when the south wind stirs the pools 
And struggles in the lanes, 

Her heart misgives her for her vow, 
And she pours soft refrains 


Into the lap of adamant, 

And spices, and the dew, 
That stiffens quietly to quartz, 
Upon her amber shoe. 
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INTAN GIBILITY 


HE one that could repeat the summer day 
Were greater than itself, though he 

Minutest of mankind might be. 

And who could reproduce the sun, 

At period of going down — 

The lingering and the stain, I mean — 

When Orient has been outgrown, 

And Occident becomes unknown, 

His name remain. 
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THE WINDS VISIT 


HE wind tapped like a tired man, 
And like a host, ‘Come in,’ 

I boldly answered; entered then 

My residence within 


A rapid, footless guest, 

To offer whom a chair 
Were as impossible as hand 
A sofa to the air. 


No bone had he to bind him, 

His speech was like the push 

Of numerous humming-birds at once 
From a superior bush. 


His countenance a billow, 
His fingers, if he pass, 

Let go a music, as of tunes 
Blown tremulous in glass. 


He visited, still flitting; 
Then, like a timid man, 
Again he tapped — ’twas flurriedly — 
And I became alone. 
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YELLOW 


ATure rarer uses yellow 
Than another hue; 
Saves she all of that for sunsets, — 


Prodigal of blue, 


Spending scarlet like a woman, 
Yellow she affords 
Only scantly and selectly, 


ike a lover’s words. 
Lik ] : d 
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GOSSIP 


He leaves, like women, interchange 
Sagacious confidence; 
Somewhat of nods, and somewhat of 
Portentous inference, 


The parties in both cases 
Enjoining secrecy, — 
Inviolable compact 
To notoriety. 
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of THUNDER-STORM 


He wind begun to rock the grass 
With threatening tunes and low, — 
He flung a menace at the earth, 
A menace at the sky. 


The leaves unhooked themselves from trees 
And started all abroad; 
‘The dust did scoop itself like hands 


And throw away the road. 


The wagons quickened on the streets, 
The thunder hurried slow; 

The lightning showed a yellow beak, 
And then a livid claw. 


The birds put up the bars to nests, 
The cattle fled to barns; 
There came one drop of giant rain, 


And then, as if the hands 


That held the dams had parted hold, 
The waters wrecked the sky, 
But overlooked my father’s house, 
Just quartering a tree. 
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SUNSET 


Here ships of purple gently toss 
On seas of daffodil, 


Fantastic sailors mingle, 
And then — the wharf is still. 
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EVENING 
HE sweeps with many-coloured brooms, 
And leaves the shreds behind; 
Oh, housewife in the evening west, 
Come back, and dust the pond! 


You dropped a purple ravelling in, 
You dropped an amber thread; 

And now you've littered all the East 
With duds of emerald! 


And still she plies her spotted brooms, 
And still the aprons fly, 

Till brooms fade softly into stars — 
And then I come away. 
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PROBLEMS 


Rinc me the sunset in a cup, 
Reckon the morning’s flagons up, 
And say how many dew; 
Tell me how far the morning leaps, 
Tell me what time the weaver sleeps 
Who spun the breadths of blue! 


Write me how many notes there be 
In the new robin’s ecstasy 
Among astonished boughs; 
How many trips the tortoise makes, 
How many cups the bee partakes, — 
The debauchee of dews! 


Also, who laid the rainbow’s piers, 
Also, who leads the docile spheres 
By withes of supple blue? 
Whose fingers string the stalactite, 
Who counts the wampum of the night, 
To see that none is due? - 
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Who built this little Alban house 

And shut the windows down so close 
My spirit cannot see? 

Who'll let me out some gala day, 

With implements to fly away, 
Passing pomposity? 
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THE SNOW 


T sifts from leaden sieves, 

It powders all the wood, 
It fills with alabaster wool 
The wrinkles of the road. 


It makes an even face 

Of mountain and of plain, — 
Unbroken forehead from the east 
Unto the east again. 


It reaches to the fence, 
It wraps it, rail by rail, 
Till it is lost in fleeces; 
It flings a crystal veil 


On stump and stack and stem, — 
The summer’s empty room, 

Acres of seams where harvests were, 
Recordless, but for them. 


It ruffles wrists of posts, 
As ankles of a queen, — 
Then stills its artisans like ghosts, _ 
Denying they have been: 
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PEDIGREE 


He pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. 
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A WELL 


Har mystery pervades a well! 
The water lives so far, 
Like neighbour from another world 
Residing in a jar. 


The grass does not appear afraid; 
I often wonder he 

Can stand so close and look so bold 
At what is dread to me. 


Related somehow they may be, — 
The sedge stands next the sea, 

Where he is floorless, yet of fear 
No evidence gives he. 


But nature is a stranger yet; 
The ones that cite her most 

Have never passed her haunted house, 
Nor simplified her ghost. 


To pity those that know her not 
Is helped by the regret 

That those who know her, know her less 
The nearer her they get. 
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PRAIRIE 


O make a prairie it takes a clover and one 
bee, — 
One clover, and a bee, 
And reverie. 
The reverie alone will do 
If bees are few, 
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THE WIND 


T’s like the light, — 
A fashionless delight. 
It’s like the bee, — 
A dateless melody. 


It’s like the woods, 
Private like breeze, 

Phraseless, yet it stirs 
The proudest trees. 


It’s like the morning, — 
Best when it’s done, — 

The everlasting clocks 
Chime noon. 
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eA DEW 


Dew sufficed itself 
And satisfied a leaf, 
And felt, “How vast a destiny! 
How trivial is life!’ 


The sun went out to work, 
The day went out to play, 
But not again that dew was seen 


By physiognomy. 


Whether by day abducted, 
Or emptied by the sun 

Into the sea, in passing, 
Eternally unknown. 
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of SNAKE 


Wet is the swamp with its secrets, 
Until we meet a snake; 
"Tis then we sigh for houses, 
And our departure take 
At that enthralling gallop 
That only childhood knows. 
A snake is summer’s treason, 
And guile is where it goes. 
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FREEDOM 


Ou p I but ride indefinite, 
As doth the meadow-bee, 
And visit only where I liked, 


And no man visit me, 


And flirt all day with buttercups, 
And marry whom I may, 

And dwell a little everywhere, 
Or better, run away, 


With no police to follow, 
Or chase me if I do, 

Till I should jump peninsulas 
To get away from you, — 


I said, but just to be a bee 
Upon a raft of air, 

And row in nowhere all day long, 
And anchor off the bar, — 

What liberty! So captives deem 
Who tight in dungeons are. 
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THE MOON. 


Hz moon was but a chin of gold 
A night or two ago, 
And now she turns her perfect face 
Upon the world below. 


Her forehead is of amplest blond; 
Her cheek like beryl stone; 

Her eye unto the summer dew 
The likest I have known. 


Her lips of amber never part; 
But what must be the smile 
Upon her friend she could bestow 
Were such her silver will! 


And what a privilege to be 
But the remotest star! 

For certainly her way might pass 
Beside your twinkling door. 


Her bonnet is the firmament, 
The universe her shoe, 
The stars the trinkets at her belt, 
Her dimities of blue. - 
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VHETBAT; 


HE bat is dun with wrinkled wings 
Like fallow article, 
And not a song pervades his lips, 
Or none perceptible. 


His small umbrella, quaintly halved, 
Describing in the air 

An arc alike inscrutable, — 
Elate philosopher! 


Deputed from what firmament 
Of what astute abode, 
Empowered with what malevolence 
Auspiciously withheld. 


To his adroit Creator 
Ascribe no less the praise; 
Beneficent, believe me, 
His eccentricities. 
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THE BALLOON. 


Ov’ve seen balloons set, haven’t you? 
So stately they ascend 
It is as swans discarded you 
For duties diamond. 


Their liquid feet go softly out 
Upon a sea of blond; 

They spurn the air as ’twere too mean 
For creatures so renowned. 


Their ribbons just beyond the eye, 
They struggle some for breath, 
And yet the crowd applauds below; 
They would not encore death. 


The gilded creature strains and spins, 
Trips frantic in a tree, 

Tears open her imperial veins 
And tumbles in the sea. 


The crowd retire with an oath 
The dust in streets goes down, 
And clerks in counting-rooms observe, 
°’Twas only a balloon.’ 
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EVENING 
He cricket sang, 
And set the sun, 
And workmen finished, one by one, 
Their seam the day upon. 


The low grass loaded with the dew, 

The twilight stood as strangers do 

With hat in hand, polite and new, 
To stay as if, or go. 


A vastness, as a neighbour, came, — 

A wisdom without face or name, 

A peace, as hemispheres at home, — 
And so the night became. 
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COCOON. 


Ras habitation of whom? 
Tabernacle or tomb, 

Or dome of worm, 

Or porch of gnome, 


Or some elf’s catacomb? 
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SUNSET 


Stoop of amber slips away 
Upon an ether sea, 
And wrecks in peace a purple tar, 
The son of ecstasy. 
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AURORA 


F bronze and blaze 
The north, to-night! 
So adequate its forms, 

So preconcerted with itself, 
So distant to alarms, — 
An unconcern so sovereign 

To universe, or me, 

It paints my simple spirit 
With tints of majesty, 
Till I take vaster attitudes, 

And strut upon my stem, 
Disdaining men and oxygen, 
For arrogance of them. 


My splendours are menagerie; 
But their competeless show 

Will entertain the centuries 
When I am, long ago, 

An island in dishonoured grass, 
Whom none but daisies know. 


AFTERMATH 


He murmuring of bees has ceased; 
But murmuring of some 
Posterior, prophetic, 
Has simultaneous come, — 


The lower metres of the year, 
When nature’s laugh is done, — 
The Revelations of the book 


Whose Genesis is June. 
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COBW BS 


He spider as an artist 
Has never been employed 
Though his surpassing merit 
Is freely certified 


By every broom and Bridget 
Throughout a Christian land. 
Neglected son of genius, 
I take thee by the hand. 
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A BIRD 


Icu from the earth I heard a bird; 
He trod upon the trees 
As he esteemed them trifles, 
And then he spied a breeze, © 
And situated softly 
Upon a pile of wind 
Which in a perturbation 
Nature had left behind. 
A joyous-going fellow 
I gathered from his talk, 
Which both of benediction 
And badinage partook, 
Without apparent burden, 
I learned, in leafy wood 
He was the faithful father 
Of a dependent brood; 
And this untoward transport 
His remedy for care, — 
A contrast to our respites. 
How different we are! 
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BETRAYAL 


O my quick ear the leaves conferred; 
The bushes they were bells; 
I could not find a privacy 
From Nature’s sentinels. 


In cave if I presumed to hide, 
The walls began to tell; 

Creation seemed a mighty crack 
To make me visible. 
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DAWN. 


Or knowing when the dawn will come 
I open every door; 
Or has it feathers like a bird, 
Or billows like a shore? 
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DUSK 


Murmur in the. trees to note, 
Not loud enough for wind; 
A star not far enough to seek, 
Nor near enough to find; 


A long, long yellow on the lawn, 
A hubbub as of feet; 

Not audible, as ours to us, 
But dapperer, more sweet; 


A hurrying home of little men 
To houses unperceived, — 

All this, and more, if I should tell, 
Would never be believed. 


Of robins in the trundle bed 
How many I espy 

Whose nightgowns could not hide the wings; 
Although I heard them try! 


But then I promised ne’er to tell; 
How could I break my word? 
So go your way and I'll go mine, — 
No fear you'll miss the road. 
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THE WAKING YEAR 
Lapy red upon the hill 


Her annual secret keeps; 
A lady white within the field 
In placid lily sleeps! 


The tidy breezes with their brooms 
Sweep vale, and hill, and tree! 

Prithee, my pretty housewives! 
Who may expected be? 


The neighbours do not yet suspect! 
The woods exchange a smile — 
Orchard, and buttercup, and bird — 

In such a little while! 


And yet how still the landscape stands, 
How nonchalant the wood, 
As if the resurrection 


Were nothing very odd! 
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TO MARCH 


Ear March, come in! 
How glad I am! 
I looked for you before. 
Put down your hat — 
You must have walked — 
How out of breath you are! 
Dear March, how are you? 
And the rest? 
Did you leave Nature well? 
Oh, March, come right upstairs with me, 
I have so much to tell! 


I got your letter, and the birds’; 
The maples never knew 

That you were coming — I declare, 
How red their faces grew! 

But, March, forgive me — 

And all those hills 

You left for me to hue; 

There was no purple suitable, 
You took it all with you. 
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Who knocks? That April! 

Lock the door! 

I will not be pursued! 

He stayed away a year, to call 
When I am occupied. 

But trifles look so trivial 

As soon as you have come, 

That blame is just as dear as praise 
And praise as mere as blame. 
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SUMMER'S ARMIES 


Omg rainbow coming from the fair! 
Some vision of the world Cashmere 
I confidently see! 
Or else a peacock’s purple train, 
Feather by feather, on the plain 
Fritters itself away! 


The dreamy butterflies bestir, 
Lethargic pools resume the whir 
Of last year’s sundered tune. 
From some old fortress on the sun 
Baronial bees march, one by one, 
In murmuring platoon! 


The robins stand as thick to-day 
As flakes of snow stood yesterday, 
On fence and roof and twig. 
The orchis binds her feather on 
For her old lover, Don the Sun, 
Revisiting the bog! 
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Without commander, countless, still, 
The regiment of wood and hill 

In bright detachment stand. 

Behold! Whose multitudes are these? 
The children of whose turbaned seas, 
Or what Circassian land? 
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THE GRASS 


HE grass so little has to do, — 

A sphere of simple green, 
With only butterflies to brood, 
And bees to entertain, 


And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along, 

And hold the sunshine in its lap 
And bow to everything; 


And thread the dews all night, like pearls, 
And make itself so fine, — 

A duchess were too common 

For such a noticing. 


And even when it dies, to pass 
In odours so divine, 

As lowly spices gone to sleep, 
Or amulets of pine. 


And then to dwell in sovereign barns, 
And dream the days away, — 
The grass so little has to do, 
I wish I were the hay! 
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THE ROAD 


Lirt.e road not made of man, 
Enabled of the eye, 

Accessible to thill of bee, 

Or cart of butterfly. 


If town it have, beyond itself, 
Tis that I cannot say; 

I only sigh, — no vehicle 
Bears me along that way. 
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SUMMER SHOWER 


Drop fell on the apple tree, 
Another on the roof; 
A half a dozen kissed the eaves, 
And made the gables laugh. 


A few went out to help the brook, 
That went to help the sea. 

Myself conjectured, were they pearls, 
What necklaces could be! 


The dust replaced in hoisted roads, 
The birds jocoser sung; 
The sunshine threw his hat away, 


The orchards spangles hung. 


The breezes brought dejected lutes, 
And bathed them in the glee; 

The East put out a single flag, 
And signed the féte away. 
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Pa Ory Te Seal 


SOMETHING in a summer’s day, 
As slow her flambeaux burn away, 
Which solemnizes me. 


A something in a summer’s noon,— 
An azure depth, a wordless tune, 
Transcending ecstasy. 


And still within a summer’s night 
A something so transporting bright, 
I clap my hands to see; 


Then veil my too inspecting face, 
Lest such a subtle, shimmering grace 
Flutter too far for me. 


The wizard-fingers never rest, 
The purple brook within the breast 
Still chafes its narrow bed; 


Still rears the East her amber flag, 
Guides still the sun along the crag 
His caravan of red, 
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Like flowers that heard the tale of dews, 
But never deemed the dripping prize 
Awaited their low brows; 


Or bees, that thought the summer’s name 
Some rumour of delirium 
No summer could for them; 


Or Arctic creature, dimly stirred 
By tropic hint, — some travelled bird 
Imported to the wood; 


Or wind’s bright signal to the ear, 
Making that homely and severe, 
Contented, known, before 


The heaven unexpected came, 


To lives that thought their worshipping 
A too presumptuous psalm. 
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THE SECA OF SUNSET 


His is the land the sunset washes, 

These are the banks of the Yellow Sea; 
Where it rose, or whither it rushes, 
These are the western mystery! 


Night after night her purple traffic 
Strews the landing with opal bales; 
Merchantmen poise upon horizons, 
Dip, and vanish with fairy sails. 
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THE ‘BEE 


Ike trains of cars on tracks of plush 
I hear the level bee: 

A jar across the flowers goes, 

Their velvet masonry 


Withstands until the sweet assault 
Their chivalry consumes, 

While he, victorious, tilts away 
To vanquish other blooms. 


His feet are shod with gauze, 
His helmet is of gold; 
His breast, a single onyx 


With chrysoprase inlaid. 


His labour is a chant, 
His idleness a tune; 

Oh, for a bee’s experience 
Of clovers and of noon! 
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TWO WORLDS 


T makes no difference abroad, 
The seasons fit the same, 
The mornings blossom into noons, 
And split their pods of flame. 


Wild-flowers kindle in the woods, 
The brooks brag all the day; 

No blackbird bates his jargoning 
For passing Calvary. 


Auto-da-fé and judgment 
Are nothing to the bee; 

His separation from his rose 
To him seems misery. 


ef DAY 


’L1 tell you how the sun rose, — 
A ribbon at a time. 
The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 

Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun!’ 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while 


Till when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in grey 

Put gently up the evening bars, 

And led the flock away. 
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PHE? BUT LORE. 


HE butterfly’s assumption-gown, 
In chrysoprase apartments hung, 
This afternoon put on. 


How condescending to descend, 
And be of buttercups the friend 
In a New England town! 


THE WIND 


F all the sounds dispatched abroad, 
There’s not a charge to me 
Like that old measure in the boughs, 
That phraseless melody 


The wind does, working like a hand 
Whose fingers brush the sky, 

Then quiver down, with tufts of tune 
Permitted gods and me. 


When winds go round and round in bands, 
And thrum upon the door, 

And birds take places overhead, 

To bear them orchestra, 


I crave him grace, of summer boughs, 
If such an outcast be, 

He never heard that fleshless chant 
Rise solemn in the tree, 


As if some caravan of sound 
On deserts, in the sky, 
Had broken rank, 
Then knit, and passed 
In seamless company. 
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DEATH AND LIFE 


PPaRENTLY with no surprise 
To any happy flower, 
The frost beheads it at its play 
In accidental power. 
The blond assassin passes on, 
The sun proceeds unmoved 
To measure off another day 


For an approving God. 
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INDIAN. SUMMER, 


Hess are the days when birds come back, 
A very few, a bird or two, 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June, — 
A blue and gold mistake. 


Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief, 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 


Oh, sacrament of summer days, 
Oh, last communion in the haze, 
Permit a child to join, 


Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thine immortal wine! 
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BECLOUDED 


Hz sky is low, the clouds are mean, 
A travelling flake of snow 

Across a barn or through a rut 

Debates if it will go. 


A narrow wind complains all day 
How some one treated him; 
Nature, like us, is sometimes caught 
Without her diadem. 
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DISTANCE 


Here’s a certain slant of light, 
On winter afternoons, 

That oppresses, like the weight 

Of cathedral tunes. 


Heavenly hurt it gives us; 
We can find no scar, 

But internal difference 
Where the meanings are. 


None may teach it anything, 
"Tis the seal, despair, — 

An imperial affliction 

Sent us of the air. 


When it comes, the landscape listens, 
Shadows hold their breath; 

When it goes, ’tis like the distance 
On the look of death. 
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IV 


TIME AND ETERNITY 


SAFE IN. THEIR. ALABASTER, 
( HAMBERS 


Are in their alabaster chambers, 
Untouched by morning and untouched by 
noon, 
Sleep the meek members of the resurrection, 
Rafter of satin, and roof of stone. 


Light laughs the breeze in her castle of sun- 
shine; 

Babbles the bee in a stolid ear; 

Pipe the sweet birds in ignorant cadence, — 

Ah, what sagacity perished here! 


Grand go the years in the crescent above 
them; 

Worlds scoop their arcs, and firmaments row, 

Diadems drop and Doges surrender, 

Soundless as dots on a disk of snow. 
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LOO LATE 


Etayep till she had ceased to know, 
Delayed till in its vest of snow 
Her loving bosom lay. 
An hour behind the fleeting breath, 
Later by just an hour than death, — 
Oh, lagging yesterday! 


Could she have guessed that it would be; 
Could but a crier of the glee 
Have climbed the distant hill; 
Had not the bliss so slow a pace, — 
Who knows but this surrendered face 
Were undefeated still? 


Oh, if there may departing be 
Any forgot by victory 
In her imperial round, 
Show them this meek apparelled thing, 
That could not stop to be a king, 
Doubtful if it be crowned! 


ASTRA CASTRA 


EparTeD to the judgment, 
A mighty afternoon; 
Great clouds like ushers leaning, 
Creation looking on. 


The flesh surrendered, cancelled, 
The bodiless begun; 

Two worlds, like audiences, disperse 
And leave the soul alone. 
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FROM THE CHRISALIS 


Y cocoon tightens, colours tease, 
I’m feeling for the air; 

A dim capacity for wings 

Degrades the dress I wear. 


A power of butterfly must be 
The aptitude to fly, 

Meadows of majesty concedes 
And easy sweeps of sky. 


So I must baffle at the hint 

And cipher at the sign, 

And make much blunder, if at last 
I take the clew divine. 
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FAREWELL 


Train went through a burial gate, 

A bird broke forth and sang, 
And trilled, and quivered, and shook his throat 
Till all the churchyard rang; 


And then adjusted his little notes, 
And bowed and sang again. 
Doubtless, he thought it meet of him 
To say good-bye to men. 
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I DIED FOR BEAUTY 


Diep for beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb, 
When one who died for truth was lain 
In an adjoining room. 


He questioned softly why I failed? 
‘For beauty,’ I replied. 

‘And I for truth, — the two are one; 
We brethren are,’ he said. 


And so, as kinsmen met a night, 
We talked between the rooms, 

Until the moss had reached our lips, 
And covered up our names. 
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‘TROUBLED ABOUT MANY 
THINGS’ 


Ow many times these low feet staggered, 
Only the soldered mouth can tell; 

Try! can you stir the awful rivet? 

Try! can you lift the hasps of steel? 


Stroke the cool forehead, hot so often, 
Lift, if you can, the listless hair; 
Handle the adamantine fingers 

Never a thimble more shall wear. 


Buzz the dull flies on the chamber window; 

Brave shines the sun through the freckled 
pane; 

Fearless the cobweb swings from the ceiling — 

Indolent housewife, in daisies lain! 
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REAL 
Lixe a look of. agony, 


Because I know it’s true; 
Men do not sham convulsion, 
Nor simulate a throe. 


The eyes glaze once, and that is death. 
Impossible to feign 

The beads upon the forehead 

By homely anguish strung. 
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THE FUNERAL 


Har short, potential stir 

That each can make but once, 
That bustle so illustrious 
"Tis almost consequence, 


Is the éclat of death. 

Oh, thou unknown renown 
That not a beggar would accept, 
Had he the power to spurn! 
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I WENT TO THANK HER, 


Went to thank her, 

But she slept; 
Her bed a funnelled stone, 
With nosegays at the head and foot, 
That travellers had thrown, 


Who went to thank her; 
But she slept. 

Twas short to cross the sea 
To look upon her like, alive, 
But turning back ’twas slow. 
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PUESEEN, ef DYING EVE 


’VE seen a dying eye 

Run round and round a room 
In search of something, as it seemed, 
Then cloudier become; 
And then, obscure with fog, 
And then be soldered down, 
Without disclosing what it be, 
’T were blessed to have seen. 
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REFUGE 


He clouds their backs together laid, 
The north begun to push, 
The forests galloped till they fell, 
The lightning skipped like mice; 
The thunder crumbled like a stuff — 
How good to be safe in tombs, 
Where nature’s temper cannot reach, 
Nor vengeance ever comes! 
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THE LAST NIGHT 
He last night that she lived, 


It was a common night, 
Except the dying; this to us 
Made nature different. 


We noticed smallest things, — 
Things overlooked before, 

By this great light upon our minds 
Italicized, as ’twere. 


That others could exist 
While she must finish quite, 
A jealousy for her arose, 

So nearly infinite. 


We waited while she passed; 

It was a narrow time, 

Too jostled were our souls to speak, 
At length the notice came. 


She mentioned, and forgot; 
Then lightly as a reed 
Bent to the water, shivered scarce, 
Consented, and was dead. 
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And we, we placed the hair, 
And drew the head erect; 

And then an awful leisure was, 
Our faith to regulate. 
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AFTERMATH 


HE bustle in a house 

The morning after death 
Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth, — 


The sweeping up the heart, 
And putting love away 

We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 
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REASON, 


Reason, -earth is short, 
And anguish absolute. 
And many hurt; 
But what of that? 


I reason, we could die; 
The best vitality 
Cannot excel decay; 
But what of that? 


I reason that in heaven 
Somehow, it will be even, 
Some new equation given; 
But what of that? 
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FEAR, 


Fraip? Of whom am I afraid? 

Not death; for who is he? 
The porter of my father’s lodge 
As much abasheth me. 


Of life? ’Twere odd I fear a thing 
That comprehendeth me 
In one or more existences 


put Deity’s decree: 


Of resurrection? Is the east 
Afraid to trust the morn 
With her fastidious forehead? 
As soon impeach my crown! 
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DYING 


Hz sun kept setting, setting still; 
No hue of afternoon 
Upon the village I perceived, — 


From house to house ’twas noon. 


The dusk kept dropping, dropping still, 
No dew upon the grass, 

But only on my forehead stopped, 

And wandered in my face. 


My feet kept drowsing, drowsing still, 
My fingers were awake; 

Yet why so little sound myself 

Unto my seeming make? 


How well I knew the light before! 
I could not see it now. 
"Tis dying, I am doing; but 


I’m not afraid to know. 
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THE CHARIOT 


Ecausse I could not stop for Death, 
He kindly stopped for me; 
The carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality. 


We slowly drove, he knew no haste, 
And I had put away 

My labour, and my leisure too, 

For his civility. 


We passed the school where children played, 
Their lessons scarcely done; 

We passed the fields of gazing grain, 

We passed the setting sun. 


We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling of the ground; 

The roof was scarcely visible, 

The cornice but a mound. 


Since then ’tis centuries; but each 
Feels shorter than the day 
I first surmised the horses’ heads 
Were toward eternity. 
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DEATH IS A DIALOGUE 


Eatu is a dialogue between 
The spirit and the dust. 
‘Dissolve,’ says Death. The Spirit, ‘Sir, 


I have another trust.’ 


Death doubts it, argues from the ground, 
The Spirit turns away, 

Just laying off, for evidence, 

An overcoat of clay. 
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WE ARE THE FLOWER 


He daisy follows soft the sun, 
And when his golden walk is done, 
Sits shyly at his feet. 
He, waking, finds the flower near. 
“Wherefore, marauder, art thou here?’ 
‘Because, sir, love is sweet!’ 


We are the flower, Thou the sun! 
Forgive us, if as days decline, 

‘We nearer steal to Thee, — 
Enamoured of the parting west, 
The peace, the flight, the amethyst, 

Night’s possibility! 
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RESURGAM 


T last to be identified ! 

At last, the lamps upon thy side, 
The rest of life to see! 
Past midnight, past the morning star! 
Past sunrise! Ah! what leagues there are 
Between our feet and day! 
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LOST 


Lost a world the other day. 
Has anybody found? 
You'll know it by the row of stars 
Around its forehead bound. 


A rich man might not notice it; 
Yet to my frugal eye 

Of more esteem than ducats. 
Oh, find it, sir, for me! 
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FO SE SHOULD BE ALIVE 
F I shouldn’t be alive 


When the robins come, 
Give the one in red cravat 
A memorial crumb. 


If I couldn’t thank you, 
Being just asleep, 

You will know I’m trying 
With my granite lip! 
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I SHALL KNOW WHY 


SHALL know why, when time is over, 
And I have ceased to wonder why; 
Christ will explain each separate anguish 

In the fair schoolroom of the sky. 


He will tell me what Peter promised, 
And I, for wonder at his woe, 

I shall forget the drop of anguish 

That scalds me now, that scalds me now. 
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PETITION. 


NevER lost as much but twice, 

And that was in the sod; 
Twice have I stood a beggar 
Before the door of God! 


Angels, twice descending, 
Reimbursed my store. 
Burglar, banker, father, 


I am poor once more! 
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IMMORTALITY 


T is an honourable thought, 
And makes one lift one’s hat, 

As one encountered gentlefolk 
Upon a daily street, 


That we’ve immortal place, 
Though pyramids decay, 

And kingdoms, like the orchard, 
Flit russetly away. 
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SUFFERING 


Hey say that ‘time assuages,’ — 
Time never did assuage; 
An actual suffering strengthens, 
As sinews do, with age. 


Time is a test of trouble, 
But not a remedy. 

If such it prove, it prove too 
There was no malady. 


WE COVER. THEE 


E cover thee, sweet face. 
Not that we tire of thee, 
But that thyself fatigue of us; 
Remember, as thou flee, 
We follow thee until 
Thou notice us no more, 
And then, reluctant, turn away 
To con thee o’er and o’er, 
And blame the scanty love 
We were content to show, 
Augmented, sweet, a hundred fold 
If thou wouldst take it now. 
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ENDING 
Har is solemn we have ended, — 
Be it but a play, 
Or a glee among the garrets, 
Or a holiday, 


Or a leaving home; or later, 
Parting with a world 

We have understood, for better 
Still it be unfurled. 
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UNWARNED 
; Is sunrise, little maid, hast thou 
No station in the day? 
"Twas not thy wont to hinder so, — 
Retrieve thine industry. 


"Tis noon, my little maid, alas! 
And art thou sleeping yet? 

The lily waiting to be wed, 
The bee, dost thou forget? 


My little maid, ’tis night; alas, 
That night should be to thee 

Instead of morning! Hadst thou broached 
Thy little plan to me, 

Dissuade thee if I could not, sweet, 
I might have aided thee. 
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LOSS 


Acu that we lose takes part of us; 
A crescent still abides, 
Which like the moon, some turbid night, 
Is summoned by the tides. 
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ASLEEP 


S far from pity as complaint, 
As cool to speech as stone, 
As numb to revelation 
As if my trade were bone. 


As far from time as history, 
As near yourself to-day 

As children to the rainbow’s scarf, 
Or sunset’s yellow play 


To eyelids in the sepulchre. 
How still the dancer lies, 

While colour’s revelations break, 
And blaze the butterflies! 
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THE SPIRIT 


: Is whiter than an Indian pipe, 
’Tis dimmer than a lace; 
No stature has it, like a fog, 
When you approach the place. 


Not any voice denotes it here, 
Or intimates it there; 

A spirit, how doth it accost? 
What customs hath the air? 


This limitless hyperbole 
Each one of us shall be; 

Tis drama, if (hypothesis) 
It be not tragedy! 
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IMMORTAL 


Mmortat is an ample word 
When what we need is by, 
But when it leaves us for a time, 
Tis a necessity. 


Of heaven above the firmest proof 
We fundamental know, 

Except for its marauding hand, 
It had been heaven below. 
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SANCTUARY 


Here every bird is bold to go, 
And bees abashless play, 
The foreigner before he knocks 
Must thrust the tears away. 
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FEAR 


Wisu I knew that woman’s name, 
So, when she comes this way, 
To hold my life, and hold my ears, 
For fear I hear her say 


She’s ‘sorry I am dead,’ again, 
Just when the grave and I 

Have sobbed ourselves almost to sleep, — 
Our only lullaby. 
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TRYING TO FORGET 


Ereavep of all, I went abroad, 
No less bereaved to be 
Upon a new peninsula, — 


The grave preceded me, 


Obtained my lodgings ere myself, 
And when I sought my bed, 
The grave it was, reposed upon 


The pillow for my head. 


I waked, to find it first awake, 
I rose, — it followed me; 

I tried to drop it in the crowd, 
To lose it in the sea, 


In cups of artificial drowse 
To sleep its shape away, — 
The grave was finished, but the spade 


Remained in memory. 
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of FUNERAL 


Fer a funeral in my brain, 
And mourners, to and fro, 
Kept treading, treading, till it seemed 
That sense was breaking through. 


And when they all were seated, 
A service like a drum 

Kept beating, beating, till I thought 
My mind was going numb. 


And then I heard them lift a box, 
And creak across my soul 

With those same boots of lead, again. 
Then space began to toll 


As all the heavens were a bell, 
And Being but an ear, 
And I and silence some strange race, 


Wrecked, solitary, here. 
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ANTICIPATED 


Meant to find her when IJ came; 

Death had the same design; 

But the success was his, it seems, 
And the discomfit mine. 


I meant to tell her how I longed 
For just this single time; 

But Death had told her so the first, 
And she had hearkened him. 


To wander now is my abode; 
To rest, — to rest would be 
A privilege of hurricane 
To memory and me. 
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WAITING 


S1nc to use the waiting, 
My bonnet but to tie, 
And shut the door unto my house; 
No more to do have I, 


Till, his best step approaching, 
We journey to the day, 

And tell each other how we sang 
To keep the dark away. 
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DOUBTS 


UperrLuous were the sun 
When excellence is dead; 
He were superfluous every day, 
For every day is said 


That syllable whose faith 
Just saves it from despair, 

And whose ‘T’ll meet you’ hesitates 
If love inquire, ‘Where?’ 


Upon his dateless fame 
Our periods may lie, 

As stars that drop anonymous 
From an abundant sky. 
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DEAD 


Here’s something quieter than sleep 
Within this inner room! 
It wears a sprig upon its breast, 
And will not tell its name. 


Some touch it and some kiss it, 
Some chafe its idle hand; 

It has a simple gravity 
I do not understand! 


While simple-hearted neighbours 
Chat of the ‘early dead,’ 

We, prone to periphrasis, 
Remark that birds have fled! 
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THE ETHER ACRE 


RoppepD into the 
Ether Acre! 
Wearing the sod gown — 
Bonnet of Everlasting laces — 
Brooch frozen on! 
Horses of blonde — 
And coach of silver, 
Baggage a strapped Pearl! 
Journey of Down 
And whip of Diamond — 
Riding to meet the Earl! 
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THE TOMB 


Or any sunny tone 

From any fervent zone 
Finds entrance there. 
Better a grave of Balm 
Toward human nature’s home, 
And Robins near, 
Than a stupendous Tomb 
Proclaiming to the gloom 
How dead we are. 
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FLIGHT 


HE overtakelessness of those 
Who have accomplished Death, 
Majestic is to me beyond 
The majesties of Earth. 


The soul her ‘not at Home’ 
Inscribes upon the flesh, 
And takes her fair aerial gait 
Beyond the hope of touch. 
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THIS QUIET DUST 


His quiet Dust was Gentlemen and 
Ladies, 
And Lads and Girls; 
Was laughter and ability and sighing, 
And frocks and curls. 
This passive place a Summer’s nimble man- 
sion, 
Where Bloom and Bees 
Fulfilled their Oriental Circuit, 
Then ceased like these. 
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THE FOURNEY 


Dip not reach thee, 

But my feet slip nearer every day; 
Three Rivers and a Hill to cross, 
One Desert and a Sea— 

I shall not count the journey one 
When I am telling thee. 


Two deserts — but the year is cold 
So that will help the sand — 

One desert crossed, the second one 
Will feel as cool as land. 

Sahara is too little price 


To pay for thy Right hand! 


The sea comes last. Step merry, feet! 
So short we have to go 
To play together we are prone, 
But we must labour now, 
The last shall be the lightest load 
That we have had to draw. 
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The Sun goes crooked — that is night — 
Before he makes the bend; 

We must have passed the middle sea, 
Almost we wish the end 

Were farther off — too great it seems 
So near the Whole to stand. 


We step like plush, we stand like snow — 
The waters murmur now, 

Three rivers and the hill are passed, 
Two deserts and the sea! 

Now Death usurps my premium 


And gets the look at Thee. 
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THE SOUL 


HE soul should always stand ajar, 
That if the heaven inquire, 
He will not be obliged to wait; 
Or, shy of troubling her, 


Depart, before the host has slid 
The bolt upon the door, 

To seek for the accomplished guest, — 
Her visitor no more. 
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PANTOMIME 


BrEATHED enough to learn the trick, 
And now, removed from air, 
I simulate the breath so well, 
That one, to be quite sure 


The lungs are stirless, must descend 
Among the cunning cells, 

And touch the pantomime himself. 
How cool the bellows feels! 
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THE KEY 


F I may have it when it’s dead 
I will contented be; 
If just as soon as breath is out 
It shall belong to me, 


Until they lock it in the grave, 
Tis bliss I cannot weigh, 

For though they lock thee in the grave, 
Myself can hold the key. 


Think of it, lover! I and thee 
Permitted face to face to be; 

After a life, a death we’ll say, — 
For death was that, and this is thee. 
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AUTUMN. 


Erore the ice is in the pools, 
Before the skaters go, 
Or any cheek at nightfall 
Is tarnished by the snow. 


Before the fields have finished, 
Before the Christmas tree, 
Wonder upon wonder 
Will arrive to me! 


What we touch the hems of 
On a summer’s day; 
What is only walking 
Just a bridge away; 


That which sings so, speaks so, 
When there’s no one here, — 

Will the frock I wept in 
Answer me to wear? 
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DYING 


Hearp a fly buzz when I died; 
The stillness round my form 
Was like the stillness in the air 
Between the heaves of storm. 


The eyes beside had wrung them dry, 
And breaths were gathering sure 
For that last onset, when the king 
Be witnessed in his power. 


I willed my keepsakes, signed away 
What portion of me I 

Could make assignable, — and then 
There interposed a fly, 


With blue, uncertain, stumbling buzz, 
Between the light and me; 

And then the windows failed, and then 
I could not see to see. 
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A DEATH 


Herz’s been a death in the opposite house 
As lately as to-day. 
I know it by the numb look 
Such houses have alway. 


The neighbours rustle in and out, 
The doctor drives away. 

A window opens like a pod, 
Abrupt, mechanically ; 


Somebody flings a mattress out, — 
The children hurry by; 

They wonder if It died on that, — 
I used to when a boy. 


The minister goes stiffly in 
As if the house were his, 

And he owned all the mourners now, 
And little boys besides; 


And then the milliner, and the man 
Of the appalling trade, 

To take the measure of the house. 
There’ll be that dark parade 
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Of tassels and of coaches soon; 
It’s easy as a sign, — 

The intuition of the news 
In just a country town. 
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THE DOOR 


E, never know we go, — when we are go- 
ing 
We jest and shut the door; 
Fate following behind us bolts it, 
And we accost no more. 
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THE SOUL'S STORM 


T struck me every day 
The lightning was as new 
As if the cloud that instant slit 
And let the fire through. 


It burned me in the night, 
It blistered in my dream; 

It sickened fresh upon my sight 
With every morning’s beam. 


I thought that storm was brief, — 
The maddest, quickest by; 
But Nature lost the date of this, 

And left it in the sky. 
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LESSONS 


ATER is taught by thirst; 
Land, by the oceans passed; 
Transport, by throe; 
Peace, by its battles told; 
Love, by memorial mould; 


Birds, by the snow. 
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THIRST 


E thirst at first, —’tis Nature’s act; 
And later, when we die, 
A little water supplicate 
Of fingers going by. 


It intimates the finer want, 
Whose adequate supply 

Is that great water in the west 
Termed immortality. 
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THE (LOCK 


Cock stopped — not the mantel’s; 
Geneva’s farthest skill 
Can’t put the puppet bowing 
That just now dangled still. 


An awe came on the trinket! 
The figures hunched with pain, 
Then quivered out of decimals 
Into degreeless noon. 


It will not stir for doctors, 
This pendulum of snow; 
The shopman importunes it, 

While cool, concernless No 


Nods from the gilded pointers, 
Nods from the seconds slim, 
Decades of arrogance between 


The dial life and him. 
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PRIVILEGE 


Toap can die of light! 
Death is the common right 
Of toads and men, — 
Of earl and midge 
The privilege. 
Why swagger then? 
The gnat’s supremacy 
Is large as thine. 
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SLEEPING 


Lona, long sleep, a famous sleep 
That makes no show for dawn 
By stretch of limb or stir of lid, — 
An independent one. 


Was ever idleness like this? 
Within a hut of stone 

To bask the centuries away 
Nor once look up for noon? 
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RETROSPECT 


5 Was just this time last year I died. 
I know I heard the corn, 
When I was carried by the farms, — 
It had the tassels on. 


I thought how yellow it would look 
When Richard went to mill; 
And then I wanted to get out, 
But something held my will. 


I thought just how red apples wedged 
The stubble’s joints between; 

And carts went stooping round the fields 
To take the pumpkins in. 


I wondered which would miss me least, 
And when Thanksgiving came, 
If father’d multiply the plates 


To make an even sum. 


And if my stocking hung too high, 
Would it blur the Christmas glee, 

That not a Santa Claus could reach 
The altitude of me? 


But this sort grieved myself, and so 
I thought how it would be 
When just this time, some perfect year, 
Themselves should come to me. 
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THE GHOST 


He only ghost I ever saw 

Was dressed in mechlin, — so; 
He wore no sandal on his foot, 
And stepped like flakes of snow. 
His gait was soundless, like the bird, 
But rapid, like the roe; 
His fashions quaint, mosaic, 
Or, haply, mistletoe. 


His conversation seldom, 

His laughter like the breeze 
That dies away in dimples 
Among the pensive trees. 

Our interview was transient, — 
Of me, himself was shy; 

And God forbid I look behind 
Since that appalling day! 


DEG aR 


MEMORIALS 


Eatu sets a thing significant 

The eye had hurried by, 
Except a perished creature 
Entreat us tenderly 


To ponder little workmanships 
In crayon or in wool, 
With ‘‘This was last her fingers did,” 


Industrious until 


The thimble weighed too heavy, 
The stitches stopped themselves, 
And then ’twas put among the dust 
Upon the closet shelves. 


A book I have, a friend gave, 

Whose pencil, here and there, 

Had notched the place that pleased him, — 
At rest his fingers are. 


Now, when I read, I read not, 
For interrupting tears 
Obliterate the etchings 
Too costly for repairs. 
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HEAVEN. 


Went to heaven, — 

*T was a small town, 
Lit with a ruby, 
Lathed with down. 
Stiller than the fields 
At the full dew, 
Beautiful as pictures 
No man drew. 
People like the moth, 
Of mechlin, frames, 
Duties of gossamer, 
And eider names. 
Almost contented 
I could be 
’Mong such unique 
Society. 
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POMP 


Omptess no life can pass away; 
The lowliest career 

To the same pageant wends its way 
As that exalted here. 

How cordial is the mystery! 
The hospitable pall 

A ‘this way’ beckons spaciously, — 
A miracle for all! 
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FOLLOWING 


Hap no cause to be awake, 
My best was gone to sleep, 
And morn a new politeness took, 

And failed to wake them up, 


But called the others clear, 

And passed their curtains by. 
Sweet morning, when I over-sleep, 
Knock, recollect, for me! 


I looked at sunrise once, 
And then I looked at them, 
And wishfulness in me arose 
For circumstance the same. 


"Twas such an ample peace, 

It could not hold a sigh, — 

*T was Sabbath with the bells divorced, 
Twas sunset all the day. 


So choosing but a gown 
And taking but a prayer, 
The only raiment I should need, 
I struggled, and was there. 
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THE FOURNEY 


Ur journey -had advanced; 

Our feet were almost come 
To that odd fork in Being’s road, 
Eternity by term. 


Our pace took sudden awe, 
Our feet reluctant led. 
Before were cities, but between, 


The forest of the dead. 


Retreat was out of hope, — 
Behind, a sealed route, 
Eternity’s white flag before, 
And God at every gate. 
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ef COUNTRY BURIAL 
Mp te make this bed. 
Make this bed with awe; 
In it wait till judgment break 
Excellent and fair. 


Be its mattress straight, 

Be its pillow round; 

Let no sunrise’ yellow noise 
Interrupt this ground. 
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GHOSTS 


NE need not be a: chamber to be haunted, 
One need not be a house; 

The brain has corridors surpassing 

Material place. 


Far safer, of a midnight meeting 
External ghost, 

Than an interior confronting 
That whiter host. 


Far safer through an Abbey gallop, 

The stones achase, 

Than, moonless, one’s own self encounter 
In lonesome place. 


Ourself, behind ourself concealed, 
Should startle most; 

Assassin, hid in our apartment, 
Be horror’s least. 


The prudent carries a revolver, 
He bolts the door, 
O’erlooking a superior spectre 
More near. 
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VANISHED 


He died, — this was the way she died: 

And when her breath was done, 
Took up her simple wardrobe 
And started for the sun. 


Her little figure at the gate 

The angels must have spied, 
Since I could never find her 
Upon the mortal side. 
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THE INN 


Har inn-is this 

Where for the night 
Peculiar traveller comes? 
Who is the landlord? 
Where the maids? 
Behold, what curious rooms! 
No ruddy fires on the hearth, 
No brimming tankards flow. 
Necromancer, landlord, 
Who are these below? 
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AT WAS NOT YD6 ATH 


T was not death, for I stood up, 
And all the dead lie down; 
It was not night, for all the bells 
Put out their tongues, for noon. 


It was not frost, for on my flesh 
I felt siroccos crawl, — 

Nor fire, for just my marble feet 
Could keep a chancel cool. 


And yet it tasted like them all; 
The figures I have seen 

Set orderly, for burial, 
Reminded me of mine, 


As if my life were shaven 

And fitted to a frame, 

And could not breathe without a key; 
And ’twas like midnight, some, 


When everything that ticked has stopped, 
And space stares, all around, 

Or grisly frosts, first autumn morns, 
Repeal the beating ground. 


But most like chaos, — stopless, cool, - 
Without a chance or spar, 
Or even a report of land 
To justify despair. 
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TILLOT A EVEND 


SHouLD not dare to leave my friend, 

Because\— because if he should die 
While I was gone, and I — too late — 
Should reach the heart that wanted me; 


If I should disappoint the eyes 

That hunted, hunted so, to see, 

And could not bear to shut until 
They ‘noticed’ me —they noticed me; 


If I should stab the patient faith 

So sure I’d come —so sure I’d come, 
It listening, listening, went to sleep 
Telling my tardy name, — 


My heart would wish it broke before, 
Since breaking then, since breaking then, 
Were useless as next morning’s sun, 


Where midnight frosts had lain! 
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VOID 


Rear streets of silence led away 
To neighbourhoods of pause; 
Here was no notice, no dissent, 
No universe, no laws. 


By clocks ’twas morning, and for night 
The bells at distance called; 

But epoch had no basis here, 

For period exhaled. © 
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UNSHRIVER, 
THINK just how.my shape will rise 
When I shall be forgiven, 
Till hair and eyes and timid head 
Are out of sight, in heaven. 


I think just how my lips will weigh 
With shapeless, quivering prayer 
That you, so late, consider me, 
The sparrow of your care. 


I mind me that of anguish sent, 
Some drifts were moved away 
Before my simple bosom broke, — 


And why not this, if they? 


And so, until delirious borne 
I con that thing, — ‘forgiven,’ — 
Till with long fright and longer trust 


I drop my heart, unshriven! 
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THE FORGOTTER GRAVE 


Frer a hundred years 

Nobody knows the place, — 
Agony, that enacted there, 
Motionless as peace. 


Weeds triumphant ranged, 
Strangers strolled and spelled 
At the lone orthography 

Of the elder dead. 


Winds of summer fields 
Recollect the way, — 
Instinct picking up the key 
Dropped by memory. 
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LAUREL 


Ay this laurel on the one 
Too intrinsic for renown. 
Laurel! veil your deathless tree, — 

Him you chasten, that is he! 
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